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WHY KEEP RECORDS? 



We educators live in a world that prescribes more of our individual opinions 
about teaching than we like to admit. In recurring cycles, ideas pulse across the 
land engaging us in professional commitment that runs so deep that we recall with 
diniculty a time when this commitment was not there. One of these innovative 
waves has brought to light a nearly universal belief that instruction ough'. to be 
individualized. 

For many, the commitment to individualized instruction has remained at a 
symbolic rather than at an operational level. This situation reflects our history as 
a profession that is more comfortable with educational theory than with educa- 
tional engineering. For every convention speaker who has provided us with 
practical guidelines for implementing individualized instruction, we all can recall 
ten others who provided us with no more than a well-argued case for an emotional 
commitment to individualization of instruction. 

Our aim is to help bridge the gap between individualized instruction as an 
appealing idea and individualized instruction as a vital, functioning, practical class- 
room program. More specifically, we want to focus on record keeping in indi- 
vidualized instructional programs. We believe the failure to have a system for 
kqeping track of who is doing what and has done what has led many teachers to 
conclude that individualization of instruction is a nice idea but not really very 
practical. We hope that some of the procedures suggested here will make it 
possible for any teacher to manage an individualized program, keep adequate 
records, and not work a 26-hour day! 

Before we can begin keeping records, we have to make some decisions about 
what individualization of instruction is. Many of us often conjure up nightmare 
visions of '^autonomous" learners engaging in a near riot in our classrooms during 
the visit of a parent who is only marginally supportive of our efforts. While we do 
not wish to be overJy sanguine about the problems of learner control in indi- 
vidualized programs (as in traditional classrooms there are memorable days and 
days that are eminently forgettable), we do wish to lay to rest the myth that 
individualized learning and independent learning are equivalent terms. 

Individualized learning involves a conscious attempt to match the learning 
experiences provided for an individual student to his or her unique blend of 
personality, learning style, and present level of accomplishment. For some 
students, careful assessment of personality variables and learning preferences may 
indeed result in . a decision to provide opportunities to engage in carefully planned 
independent learning activities. For many others, such a prescription could spell 
disaster. (Flave you ever been confronted by an angry colleague with one of your 
students in tow who was caught banging hall lockers or making some other 
disturbance during an unauthorized room absence? After such incidents faculties 
have been known to rise up in mass protest against individualized instructional 
programs.) 

If there is a single key ingredient to success in managing individualized 
instructional programs, that ingredient is planning. In the absence of careful, 
systematic planning we cannot hope to make rational decisions concerning who 
will profit from which learning experience, ft is essential to work within a plan 
that has a broad enough scope to provide information for making a wide variety 
of decisions. Without a built-in ability to make sound instructional decisions, 
programs directed toward the individualization. of instruction have little chance of 
success. 
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A plan should provide information that will promote sound decision making 
in each of the following six jreas: 

1 . Division of subjeci matter into nianage:ible learning segments 

2. Identification of diagnostic procedures 

3. Preparation of learning task options 

4. Establishment of appropriate levels of task performance 

5. Development of subject matter tests 

6. Identification of procedures for reporting the learner's progress. ' 

Decisions concerning each of these areas can be made with confidence only 
when records are available that enable us to analyze each student's progress as 
well as the appropriateness of the learning experiences we have made available to 
each. The quality of these decisions is directly related to the quantity and 
character of the information at hand. We hope to assist you in your effort to 
gather useful and important information by presenting (I) a framework for record 
keeping, (2) specific examples of possible information storing formats, and (3) 
practical trouble-shooting procedures to -help you set up and maintain your own 
record-keeping system. 

Before outlining our general approach, we would like to digress for a moment 
with a short anecdote: 

Herbert has a compulsion. And it costs him money ... lots of 
money. Two weeks ago he invested $5,800 in a deep-sea diving outfit 
complete with a font lens ground to correct his congenital myopia. 
Yesterday morning, he wrote a check for'S4,200 dollars and took 
delivery of a special edition of War and Peace, 16 inches thick, bound in 
India rubber, and printed with water resistant ink on a special DuPont 
plastic. 

Yesterday afternoon, Herbert donned his diving apparatus, took his 
^ book, and chartered a barge to deliver him to the center of the Santa 

•Barbara channel. Promptly at two o'clock, with book in hand and 
hooked to the life support systems, Herbert was lifted over the side and 
dropped to the bottom. Two hours passed. Three hours. Finally, a jerk 
came on the line, and Herbert was hauled dripping to the surface. 

Some minutes later, stripped of his diving paraphernalia, Herbert 
began to talk. ''Know why I do it?" he asked no one in particular. 

''No, why?" someone ventured. 

^'Because," Herbert averred, "I like a quiet place to read." 

Herbert's behavior illustrate,s a problem faced by all of us as we become 
involved in developing systems for record keeping in individualized instruction. 
Occasionally we have to pull back from what we arc doing to ask: Is the end result 
of this paperwork really worth the trouble? It' the answer to that question is 
anything other than yes, our procedures are deficient and we are inappropriately 
serving a record-keeping-system rather than an instructional system. It is essential 
that the record-keeping system serve some larger end than record keeping itself. If 
it does not, it robs valuable time that could more justifiably be spent elsewhere. 

How much record keeping is essential? At bottom, this question has to be 
answered by each teacher in light of conditions in his or her own classroom. Our 
general personal bias is to start simply and add refinements only as the need 
arises. We feel that there is a need to achieve an equilibrium between our desire to 
have as much information as possible available and bur desire not to spend all our 
time keeping records. 
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• 'I'd meet tlic interests of tliose who wish to begin with the basics, as well as 
those vvlio wish to add refinements, we liave decided to describe our suggested 
record-keeping procedures in terms of (a) a basic record-keeping system and (b) a 
more compreiiensive record-keeping system. A basic record-keeping system will 
provide an adequate set of records that can serve as a basis lor responsible 
decision making. We include in tlie more comprehensive system examples of the 
sorts of additional information that might be useful to those who seek to expand 
and refine their .systems. 

We have described elements of record-keeping systems, pruiiarily, both for 
evaluating learners and for assessing the impact of various parts of the instruc- 
tional program. It is our conviction that program revision that is systematic 
demands information not only concerning learners' progress but also information 
focusing on the effectiveness of specific features of the learning program. With 
records concerning both learners and program, we are in a position to make 
grounded decisions about prescriptions for individual learners and about the 
appropriateness of the alternative learning options we have identified. Your 
program, and not its record-keeping scheme, is the real priority. As you read on, 
iiopefully you will find several helpful ideas. 
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A MODEL OF INSTRUCTION FOR RECORD KEEPING 

The best record-keeping system is one that rellects the characteristics of the 
instructional system it serves. It is not imposed but is rather a part of thai 
instructional program.' 

Although the specific design of each instructional program is unique, we 
would like to suggest for consideration a widely used model for an effective 
program. This model is characterized by the key functions in the process of 
instruction as shown in Figure 1, 

Often characterized as goal-based, a model such as illustrated in Figure 1 
implies that instruction is best approached systematically. Our model assumes 
that the fundamental purpose of instruction is to increase the efficiency^ with 
which our students achieve stated program objectives. The model further assumes 
that the best instructional decisions are those made on the basis of information 
we have concerning each of the four fuhctioiisV Gi^^^^ type 
promotes the systematic design, implementation, and continuous review-'of 
instructional practices.' 

We believe that a record-keeping system must support successful use of an 
instructional process such as that implied by the model we have presented here in 
Figure I. The next two chapters will introduce procedures for developing a 
record-keeping system that will support an instructional system designed with this 
model as a framework. 

Before we jump into an extensive description of record-keeping procedures 
derived from and supporting the model in Figure 1, let us briefly describe each of 
the four instructional functions included in th-. model. 



Stating Objectives 

Curriculum can be defined in terms of hoped-for effects or objectives. 
Objectives specify the evidence we will accept that learning has taken place. 
Nearly all decisions we make will be in some way or another related to our 
objectives. A number of possibilities for developing record-keeping procedures to 
keep track of information concerning our stated objectives will be discussed in the 
third chapter, ^'A Basic Record-Keeping System." In general, these record-keeping 
systems will enable us to maintain a cumulative record of each learner's progress 
according to the given course or curriculum objectives. 



Diagnosing Learner Needs 

Diagnosing learner needs is important to instruction in that it helps us to 
determine which students have already mastered certain objectives, which 
students lack necessary prerequisite skills and knowledge, and which learning 
materials and activities are most appropriate for which students. 

Diagnosis helps us to optimize the //7 between a given learning activity and 
the needs and interests of individual learners. Diagnosis provides information that 
makes it possible for us to design instructional programs that become increasingly 
more efficient, humane, and personalized. Procedures for diagnostic data 
gathermg and record keeping as they relate both to individual students and to 
instructional programs themselves will be outlined in the fourth chapter, ^'A More 
Comprehensive Record-Keeping System.'' 
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Selecting Learning Activities v 

Selecting learning activities takes place after the fit between objectives and 
individual student needs and interests has been determined. When we have clear 
and appropriate objectives as well as sufficient diagnostic data; in hand, we are in a 
position to deal with such questions, as: What learning activities should be 
presented? How shouldjearning activities be presented? In what order should 
learning activities "Be ' pre StMif^^^^ Under what circumstances should learning 
activities be presented? 

Clearly, the amount of selecting we can do is limited by the available 
alternatives. Who does the selecting will be influenced by the type of instructional 
program in - operation. Tlie number of selection options available, the frequency 
\vith which available options are in fact selected, and the question of wha does 
.the. actual selection all have substantial implications for record keeping. These 
issues will be addressed in the fourth chapter. 



Evaluating Instructional Effectiveness 

When our students complete a given segment of instruction (topic, unit, etc.), 
we assess their performance to determine whether the implemented instructional 
plan has resulted in mastery of our stated objectives. This evaluation process 
typically involves us in the use of various procedures designed to provide informa- 
tion about changes in students' knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 

If we tlnd that students have had trouble with some of the stated objectives, 
one or more of the following reasons might have been the cause of the difficulty: 

1 . The objectives were unrealistic for those students. 

2. Those students were not adequately motivated. 

3. The instructional activities, sequence, or materials were inappro- 
priate for those students. 

Procedures for recording information concerning evaluation of instructional 
effectiveness will be described in the next chapter, '^A Basic Record-Keeping 
System.*' 

The features and complexities of a record-keeping system can be determined 
only after we have decided upon the specific instructional program that the 
record-keeping system will support. We have suggested a four-function model of 
instruction that represents one possibility for describing and assessing the dimen- 
sions of the instructional program with clarity. Whether others choose to use this 
model or another schema is unimportant. What is essential is a clearly conceptual- 
ized view of instruction that can guide our analysis. Only when we have a clear 
view of the components of the instructional process are we in a position to 
develop a record-keeping system that will give us highly useful information at 
minimal costs to our energies, time, and capital resources. 
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A BASIC RECORD-KEEPING SYSTEM 

Stating objectives and evaluating instructional effectiveness represent the key 
elements of the instructional model introduced in the preceding chapter. The 
other two functions of the vnoddy diagnosing learner needs and selecting learning 
activities, relate to processes of day-to-day decision making that most appro- 
priately are guided by our predetermined instructional objectives and evaluation 
procedures. A precisely defined set of objectives and evaluation procedures 
permits us to go about the business of diagnosing learner needs and selecting 
learning activities with the conviction that we know where our program is headed. 

Objectives and evaluation procedures necessarily are interdependent. When 
objectives are not accompanied by a parallel array of evaluation- procedures, those 
objectives have little value as guides for instruction. If we wish our students to 
learn something that we express as an objective, then we must expend some effort 
to develop a means for determining how well our program facilitates mastery of 
that objective. Failure to provide for evaluation of learner progress toward 
mastery of our objectives is an abandonment of professional responsibility. 

Similarly, evaluation that has any meaning must be related to objectives. 
Evaluation that is not connected to objectives is, first of all, a questionable use of 
time in tliat it cannot provide information for revision of the instructional 
practices developed to achieve those objectives. Secondly, such evaluation is a 
questionable procedure from an ethical standpoint. It is' hardly fair to evaluate 
students except on the basis of what they have learned from instructional experi- 
ences to wTiich they have been exposed. A week's work on the passe simple in 
French verbs cannot be followed defensibly by a test over the perfective aspect in 
Russian verbs. 

The hand-in-hand relationship of objectives and evaluation has implications 
for record keeping. Records relating to objectives must be kept in such a way that 
they are useful for evaluation. Similarly, record-keeping procedures that focus on 
the evaluation component of the instructional model must be keyed to objectives. 
If this logical relationship is kept clear, then the record-keeping system will pro- 
vide a useful base of evidence upon which meaningful instructional decisions can 
be made, and with increasing confidence. 

Record-keeping procedures that involve gathering information about objec- 
tives and evaluation constitute what we call the basic record-keeping system. The 
basic record-keeping system yields information enabling us to deal adequately 
with two of the most fundamental questions we educators are asked to face: 

1 . What should our learners have accomplished as a result of instruction? 

2. What, in fact, did our learners accomplish as a result of instruction? 

We may well want to answer additional questions, especially those that deal 
with our decisions about the day-to-day instructional program and the unique 
characteristics of individual learners. Procedures for extending the basic record- 
keeping system allowing for a more sophisticated analysis will be introduced in 
the next chapter, *'A More Comprehensive Record-Keeping System." 

As a beginning, we might start by gathering information concerned only with 
objectives and evaluation. Indeed, techniques for collecting these basic data must 
be mastered before a more comprehensive record-keeping system can profitably 
be attempted. Comprehensive record-keeping systems are simply extensions and 
refinements of the basic reservoir of procedures that can be broadened later to 
meet more specific individual teacher needs. 
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Stating Objectives 



We hope that curriculum guides will be available to users of this book. A 
record-keeping system cannot be built in the absence of some sort of broad 
programmatic framework that provides general guidelines relating to scope and 
sequence. If we wish to individualize a progra a for which a general curriculum 
framework is lacking, we must delay our planning for individualization until we, 
ourselves, develop a functional program guide. Several outstanding books provide 
clear directions as to how to proceed with such an undertaking. (See, for 
example: Doll, Ronald C. Curriculum Improvement: Decision-Making and 
Process. Boston, Massachusetts: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1967; Oliver, Albert I. 
Curriculum Improvement: A Guide to Problems, Principles, and Procedures, 
New York, New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1965; Tyler, Ralph W. Basic Principles 
of Curriculum and Instruction. Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press^ 
1949.) 

Record keeping, as it concerns objectives, begins with an identification of 
course goals. These may be taken directly from district curriculum guides or from 
guides we develop ourselves. In establishing procedures for collecting information 
about objectives, we need to identify relationships between individual objectives 
and subject area goals as set forth in the curriculum guide. 

Program objectives" must be consistent with curriculum goals. This con- 
sistency must be reflected in-the scope and sequence of the learning experiences 
suggested by and derived from these objectives. A' good record-keeping system 
reflects the relationships among course goals, objectives, and learning experiences 
derived from the objectives. ' 

A rudimentary record-keeping system for program objectives might involve 
nothing more sophisticated than a breakdown of some general course goals from a 
curriculum guide into instructional objectives. Figure 2 illustrates this in 
schematic form. 

The instructional objectives included in Figure 2 represent a considerable 
move in the direction of increased specificity. They begin to operationalize the 
general goal statement. The specificity of each objective could be increased by the 
inclusion of a criterion level, a performance standard, that learners would have to 
achieve in order to be credited with mastery of the objective. Since the actual 
criterion level may well differ from teaching situation to teaching situation. 
Figure 2 doesn't include any criterion level with the objectives in the sample 
record keeping form. 

While the objectives stated in Figure 2 represent a refinement of the original 
goal statement, they still do not provide all the information we might wish to 
have. For example: Are some objectives more difficult than others? What learning 
tasks migh a learner accomplish to master each objective? How many of these 
learning tasks should there be for each objective? 

The potential for increasing tlie sophistication of record-keeping instruments 
focusing on program objectives is enormous. The only limits are the decisions we 
make concerning the sorts of information we deem most useful. Among the 
possible information we might wish to possess are details concerning the relative 
difficulty of each objective and the sequence in which these objectives seem to be 
best mastered. In recording such information, we might begin by assigning a letter 
'*A'' to the least demanding objective and continue assigning additional letters of 
the alphabet to other objectives in the order of their difficulty. Figure 3 repre- 
sents an illustration of such a procedure. 
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Figure 2 

Instructional Objectives Supporting a Given Curriculuni Goal 



Goal 1: The learner will come to appreciate the free exchange system 
as represented in our securities markets. 


objective 


objective 


objective * 


objective 


objective 


objective 


The tearner will ciescrihe the 
operation of warrants and stock 
options. 


The tearner will point out the 
reasons companies issue bonds 
and debentures. 


The learner will dIstinQuish 
between common stock and 
preferred stock. 


The learner will describe in 
outline form key events in the 
history either of the New York 
Stock Exchange or of the 
American Stock Exchange. 


The learner will differentiate 
between puts and caHs and will 
describe possible advantages to 
writers of both puts and calfs. 


The learner will identify 
?iccurately selected securities 
market terminology. 
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Note tli^^ ^'i^ objectives in Figure 3 are identical to those in Figure 2 except 
that (i^ey Iiave been labeled and rearranged in terms oT increasing levels of diffi- 
^^uHy, An analysis of Figure 3 suggests that we would expect learners to first 
master objective "A,^' j^^xt tackle ^'B/' and continue on in a Uke manner until 
they arrive at the m^^^ difficult, objective ''F." 

Having estabUsh^d levels of difficulty and the best sequence, we now can 
furth^Aj. refin^ the program objectives component of our record-keeping system. 
Wc n\igiit be interested^ for example, in keying specific learning materials to each 
objective, m eonsideripg this refinement, we might decide that it would be useful 
to gr^up learning m^^^pjals under two broad headings: (1) overview, and (2) 
enrich„^ent, Ovcryie\x,> materials could include all the critical information and 
experiences a learner would need in order to master a given objective. Enrichment 
materials ^yould serve broaden these basic understandings through review and 
niore ^.Qp^prehensive treatments designed to provide both breadth and depth. 
Figur^ 4 illiiStrates a record-keeping form that ties both overview and enrichment 
Jnuterjjjis specific objectives. The same objectives are used in Figure 4 as in 
3, but in this instance the objectives are referred to by letter only, 

Hgure 4 could be modified slightly to reflect the difficulty level of the 
identifjgd materials, example, brown ink might denote items of low diffi- 
culty^ blue ink might . indicate items of intermediate difficulty, and green ink 
might signal materials of high, difficulty. In Figure 4, for example, '*A" and ''B'' 
mat^^^lals might be Written in brown, "C" and "D'' materials in blue, and '-E^' and 
''F ^)3teriuls in green. A simpler schema might require only a two-color coding 
of rri^^gj-iaig on the basis of their being either easy or difficult. Indeed, we may 
not Wjsii {0 "se colons at alh Certainly many other symbol systems could be 
devise^ to replace color as a way of portraying distinctions among difficulty 
•evels, (A,B.C: X,Y,2;>y,-; 1,2,3; etc.) 

^ final refinement ^e might wish to consider focuses not on the materials the 
learnei>5 vvin use but ruther on specific tasks for each learner. These tasks can be 
tied n\,jTierically to ouj. program objectives. Figure 5 illustrates such a procedure. 
The 

number ol t^s^s selected for illustration in Figure 5, of course, was 
arbitru^y p^r some objectives, we might wish a large number of learning tasks. 
For otj^er Ie5S challenging objectives, a single learning task miglit well suffice. The 
numD^j^ of learning tasks listed for each objective depends entirely on oui 
perception of the dirfj^^ity of a given objective and the characteristics of the 
•earner^ ^jtl^ whom w^ are working. 

^fter we decide j^^^y many tasks are appropriate, we may also wish to 
Identify eacli ^^sk according to its importance. Possibly there will be some tasks 
that ate desirable for learners to accomplish. Other tasks may be included to 
Provid^ opportunities selected youngsters to undertake enrichment activities. 
In ord^r to portray this distinction visually, we miglit use red ink to indicate all 
the f^^^i^t'do tasks and gi-gen ink to indicate .siipplenientary tasks. 

is possil^'5' that some tasks must be done before others. If our program 
involve^ a specific .se(n^,^,j^ce of tasks, that sequence can be indicated by a color 
eoding system keyed to a set of rules such as the following: 



RULES 

1. Do all tasks red ink first. 

2. Do all tasks in green ink before doing any tasks in blue ink. 

3. Oo all tasks in blue ink before doing any tasks in brown ink. 



Instructional Objectives, Ordered in Terms of Difficulty, 
Supporting a Given Curriculum Goal 



Goal I: The learner will come * appreciate the free exchange system 
as represented in our cecurities mM$. 
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Using data to support your conclusions, prepare a written report to a Board of 
Directors suggesting ways to raise $150,000,000. 
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Read Craig, pp. 59-73. Pass quiz over fundamentals of bonds and debentures 
with 80% accuracy as a minimum. 
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Prepare a chart listing features of common stock and preferred stock. 
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Prepare a time line chart from 1800 to present using critical events from 
Powell, Chapter 1. 
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Read Smith, pp. 6-31. Pass criterion test with 80% accuracy. 






See ^all Street Jomel microfilms for 6/7/69 (page 6). 

Oral report to teacher will include origins of jerms "bull," "bear," "curb." 



The record-keeping I'onns and procedures we have suggested here represent 
only a sampling of the possible record-keeping devices we might generate to help 
us focus on our program objectives. In deciding what sorts of information to 
include, we need to identify our own priorities with some measure of precision. If 
we spend time with forms that include eith er more data than we need or data of a 
different type than we need, we risk taking valuable time away from more cleaTly 
essential instructional tasks. On the other hand, if the system is general and broad, 
we may well find ourselves with information that is so sketchy that it provides no 
sound basis for revision of our instructional program. 

Determining how much and what sorts of data are right for our own teaching 
situation is a personal decision we each must make in the light of our individual 
circumstances. In a general sense, a useful basic record-keeping device is one that 
provides information that will support a serious evaluation of our instructional 
program. If this criterion is met, the possible varieties of the basic record-keeping 
systems are many, and each can be generated in response to our own needs and 
preferences. 

The organization, display, and coding of information relating to objectives 
comprises only one part of a basic record-keeping system. The complete basic 
system, in addition to procedures for organizing data concerning objectives, 
includes a parallel set of procedures focusing on the whole area of evaluation. We 
need evaluation information so that we can move beyond talking about our 
objectives as abstractions to talking about them in terms of how well they were 
mastered* by youngsters in our classrooms. A number of possibilities for putting 
together information concernirig objectives and learner performance are suggested 
in the next section. 



Evaluating Instructional Effectiveness 

Two major tines stand out on the fork of evaluation in individualized instruc- 
tion. On the one hand, we need information to show us how learners are progress- 
ing through our program. On the other hand, we need information to establish a 
meaningful basis for making decisions that lead to program revision and modifica- 
tion. Both needs can be met with one collection of information provided that a 
carefully designed system is employed to record learner-progress information. 

In terms of their format, learner progress records are merely extensions of our 
program-objectives collection records as introduced in the previous section. When 
deciding which program-objectives form to use as the basis for our evaluation 
record (see Figures 2, 3, 4, 5), we must first decide how much and what kind of 
information we want to have available for review and will have time to review. To 
illustrate the information-carrying capabilities of alternative forms, we will discuss 
evaluation records that have been derived from each of the program-objectives 
forms introduced earlier. 

The format depicted in Figure 6, for example, represents a simple extension 
of the model displayed in Figure 2 introduced in the program objectives section 
of this chapter. In Figure 6 note the addition of a class roster, a notation system, 
and spaces to indicate each student's progress on each objective. 

What sorts of questions can we answer using the information recorded on 
Figure 6? Among the possibilities are the following: 

1 . Which learners completed which objectives? 

2. Which learners began, but did not complete, certain objectives? 
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Figure 6 

A Learner Progress Record Developed from Figure 2 



Goal I: The learner will come to appreciate the free exchange system 
as represented in our securities markets. 
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3. Which objectives were completed by the largest (or smallest) 
number? 

4. Which objectives did learners tend to complete first? last? 

5. Were there any objectives that a large number of learners started 
but failed to complete?' 

6. Did some learners have a pattern of starting work on, but not 
completing, nearly all objectives? 

7. How long did individual learners work on given objectives? 



These seven questions are just a sample of possible queries. Many more could 
be addressed and responded to by reference to the information recorded on the 
form displayed in Figure 6. 

Perhaps more important than the questions that can be answered is the identi- 
fication of questions that cannot be answered by reference to the recorded data. 
If there are too many unanswerable questions, then we will want to reject this 
form and find a form that is more directly suited to our own informational 
requirements. 

For purposes of illustration, let's look at some questions that we cannot 
answer by referring to Figure 6. ' 

What learning tasks were learners exposed to for each objective? 
What criterion task was used to determine mastery of each objec- 
tive? 

What resource materials were available to learners for each objec- 
tive? 

Was there something inherently more difficull about some objec- 
tives than other objectives? 

If we were particularly interested in developing a record that provides answers 

to some of these questions, we would have to look for a format that would yield 

more information than Figure 6. 

A slight increase in usable information would be provided by building our 

learner-progress record according to the format depicted in Figure 7. Figure 7 is 

an extension of Figure 3, v/hich was introduced in the program-objectives section. 

It will be recalled that objectives are ordered in terms of increasing difficulty from 

''A/' the least challenging, to "F,'' the most difficult. 

The data collected using Figure 7 can tell us something about the inherent 

difficulty of certain objectives and the success or lack of success of individual 
^earners in mastering those objectives. We might also be able to discern a pattern 
that tells us that many students are succeeding in their attempt to master most of 
the easier objectives but are being frustrated when called upon to deal with some 
of the more difficult ones. Information of this sort might prompt us to look at 
some of the learning resources, criterion tests, and learner tasks associated with 
the more difficult objectives. 

Unfortunately, Figure 7 tells us nothing about learning resources, criterion 
tests, or learner tasks. We might find our interest in those areas better served by 
using a slightly more sophisticated record-keeping form that would provide us 
with information about those specific matters. 

The form displayed in Figure 8 derived from program objectives illustrated in 
Figure 4, represents a possibility we might consider. Figure 8 provides informa- 
tion regarding certain learning resources and their relationship to basic and 
expanded (enrichment) understandings of objectives. The objectives are ordered 
according to tlieir level of difficulty. 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 
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Figure 7 

A Learner-Progress Record Developed from Figure 3 



Goal I: The learner will come to appreciate the free exchange system 
as represented in our securities markets. 
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The format displayed in Figure 8 yields much more information about each 
learner's use of learning resources. An examination of a completed Figure 8 form 
can tell us what specific learning resources were used by each student. Further, 
the separation of these learning resources into the categories of overview and 
enrichment can tell us something about the depth of exposure each youngster 
received on each objective. We might, too, pick up an occasional pattern of a 
learner who skipped much of the overview material to go into the enrichment 
items. Such a pattern miglit lead us to ask whether such an individual brouglit a 
great deal of prior information to this task or whether that person plunged reck- 
lessly into the enrichment materials without first mastering the fundamental 
concepts. 

While the form introduced in Figure 8 does not extend the inferences we may 
draw Ironi our data, there is a rather restricted focus on the issue of learning 
resources. While the form provides us with detailed information about materials 
usage. It is deficient in terms of providing a record of which learner tasks were 
accomplished and which criteria were met for each objective. _ 

If we are interested in information regarding learning tasks and criteria, we 
might wish to use a record such as that displayed in Figure 9. Figure 9 introduces 
a form that is an extension of the program-objectives form depicted by Figure 5 
m the first section of the chapter. Note that individual tasks that support each 
objective are indicated. In addition, specific criteria for successful completion are 
included for a number of these tasks. Objectives are ordered according to increas- 
ing levels of difficulty from ''A" through ^T." 

Information gathered through use of this form can help us to assess the 
progress of each learner on each task related to each objective. Rather than being 
forced to make judgments about the appropriateness of given objectives for given 
learners on the basis of the nature of the objectives themselves, we can use the 
data provided by the form in Figure 9 to refine our analysis of the appropriate- 
ness of the several learning tasks for each individual learner. We might, for 
example, find evidence that a large number of learners were having difficulty 
completing task Al (an oral report to the teacher following a reading of some 
Wall Street Journal microfilms). Since objective '"A" has been classified as the 
least difficult, such a pattern would suggest to us that something was amiss with 
the learning task or with the learning materials. (One caution: There is, of course, 
a possibility that we misclassified the relative difficulty of the objective itself! 
Decisions in these matters are not always error-free.) 

Some of the tasks listed on this form include specific criteria. This informa- 
tion tells us not only which task was completed but also what standard we 
accepted as evidence of adequate accomplishment. Criterion levels, it will be 
• noted, were not included for all of the tasks listed on the form. If we were 
particularly interested in this matter, we might wish to refine the form further by 
writing criterion standards for those tasks that lack them. 

The form depicted in Figure 9 does not answer every question we might wish 
to ask. For example, nothing is included about the types of objectives involved. 
Additionally, we know nothing about the number of tasks to be completed to 
satisfy each objective. The number of objectives to be mastered to achieve a 
minimal understanding of the goal is not specified. If any of these items were 
issues of great importance to us, we could modify the form, or develop something 
entirely different, to provide us with the information we wanted. 

Though there are information gaps, this form does provide us with a generous 
amount of information. We can make quite sophisticated inferences from these 
data relating to such concerns as individual learner's work patterns, levels of 
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Figure 8 

A Learner Progress Record Developed from Figure 4 



Goal I: The learner will come to appreciate the free exchange system 
as represented in our securities markets. 
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Figure 9 

A Learner Progress Record Developed from Figure 5 



Goal I: The learner will come to appreciate the free exchange system 
as represented in our securities markets. 
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ditTiculty of objectives, appropriateness of learning tasks, and adequacy of cri- 
terion standards (where provided). 

Using these inferences to develop and refine the diagnostic procedures and 
selection of learning activities decisions is the focus of Chapter 4. With basic 
record-keeping procedures in hand, we are in a position to begin building toward a 
more comprehensive record-keeping system. 

As a final note, we would like to mention that while we have used the term 
basic record-keeping system, we suspect these procedures will soon come to be 
seen as comprising only a rudimentary system. This is not, however, to minimize 
the importance of record-keeping procedures focusing on objectives and evalua- 
tion. Indeed, instructional programs that do not focus on. explicit goals and objec- 
tives and that do not monitor learners' progress in terms of these goals and 
objectives can be neither responsibly managed nor systematically improved. We 
suspect that for many this statement is nothing more than a redundant re-affimia- 
tion of what they already believe and practice. What is new or basic to some is 
old, familiar, or minimal to others. 

So, whether we are old hands at systematic instructional planning, evaluating, 
and record keeping or new recniits, we are bold enough to suggest that we may 
soon be extending the possibilities of the record-keeping procedures suggested in 
this chapter to their feasible limits, even though we lack all the. information we 
would like to have. In the next chapter, procedures for extending the basic 
record-keeping system into a more comprehensive program will be introduced. 
These techniques will focus on data gathering, storage, and interpretation. 
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Without a record of what occurred during the instructional progT^^j^j^j^ ^^arner- 
progress records have limited usefulness. There is, then, a cJius^Y we ac^^^ ^^'^^ 



tionsr 



A MORE COMPREHENSIVE RECORD-KEEPING SYSTEM 

<jching f 

For those who have battled in the trenches of learning and t^onth ^n^^^ more 
than a year of two, spring marks the beginning of a four or five ^jeflng ''iod of 
reflection upon the past year's events. Annually, we begin deb^ ^^^rselves 
about this past year and start making plans for the next. focusen 

Unfortunately, much of this intellectual energy is randomly ^rsorv ^^^^ 
the small amount of information available to us allows only for ^je th^ .*^^Hlyses 
of tlie year's successes and failures. Nor do we usually have a^^i'^^^w prr!!^^^™^'' 
tion needed to serve as a solid foundation for the development of ^ devei 
Yet, as we know from the previous chapter, continuous pfOgri^ proven ^^^^^^ 
that is characterized by deliberate and definable steps toward i^^^^ut th ^^^trii^' 
tion can occur only when we have access to reliable information ^^Uccess 
of our programs in terms of learner progress. ^sent q 

Records of learner performance, the effects of a program, rep^g^aj^ j^'v part 
of the total information base needed to sustain a systematic rtrogra^^^^'ove- 
ment effort. We also must have available information about th^ fn, ouri 

ship between our instructional program and learner success, > ^ instr!^^^^ ^^e 
existence of this cause-and-effect relationship and recognise iKc relap^ional 
program as the most significant component in the "cause" half of veepinJ^^ship, 
then we have a rationale for developing a comprehensive record^^ |o. ^Vstem 
that maintains a tight focus on the instructional program. See F^g^Vuctio 

If we assume that there is a causal relationship between ii^^^edent • ' 
^ams and the learner's performance, then we must ask: Whatant^ oj.^^struc- 
tional events might be related to or be causes of the cons^Qu^^ ^gyg Effects 
observed? The question cannot be answered with confidence if ^'d^nt ch^'^ 
Basic Record-Keeping System to fall back on. Systematic and conJ p^ogra ^^^^ 
program effects requires us to gather information about thefts."' itself 
because the program is the most likely "cause" of the program "^^^Id hay 

NASA's success in putting an astronaut on the moon ^is of ^ been 
achieved much less rapidly had it proceeded only on th^ '^^logy, i^^^ory, 
principles, intuition, and presently available practice and techfi /jji^j-oli^^^^ad, 
NASA chose to take a developmental approach; to take specific, ^ pi^^ and 
purposeful small steps toward its long-range goal. Each successi^^me^j ? in the 
NASA program was taken after consideration of what had been ^^^nd col^^^'^vi'' 
ous steps. By carefully specifying the development objective {each ^^^'"8 
information about the process used to achieve it, NASA was able, ^^n, de^^^^^' 
say: "We had these successes and these failures, and our informa^^^or co^^*^^^^"^ 
all of what we did prior, leads us to believe that these mod\V\c'^\\o^ ^idera- 
tions must be applied to the next mission," ^^^^^ 

Launching a space vehicle and noting that it did reach the "^^i^fough^^'^^s) or 
did not (failure) is analogous to launching a school year and, wheth^^^^^^' 
keeping procedures outlined in the preceding chapter, notin^^^ses, ^ ^ the 
learning goals had (success) or had not (failure) been met. In both eliiv,^^'icat- 
ing these suci:esses (astronaut on the moon or learning achieved) pon hj^^^^"8 
the failtfttes (astronaut lost in space or student just lost) depends ^^cedu^^ 



goals had (success) or had not (failure) been met. In both eliiv,.^'icat- 
e suci:esses (astronaut on the moon or learning achieved) pon hj^^^^"8 

ites (astronaut lost in space or student just lost) depends ^^cedu^^ 

prograriQ managers document the strategy, make decisions, use r^effect ^^v^"^ 
follow sequence during the mission. In the case of success or failure ^^nderst^*^ 
sequence)*, subsequent success or failure will be affected by our ^5]^ ^ *^^ding 
what we did the first time (some record of antecedent events or pr^^ ^^^es). 
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Figure 1 0 

A Cause and Effect View of Instruction 



Instructional Program 
(causes) 




Learner Performance 
(effects) 
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In short, the success of the USA space program was, more than anything else, 
due to the practice of precise and rigorous documentation of each and every 
decision, act, and event completed enroute. At each step In the program, from 
unmanned flights to landing on (and returning from) the moon, NASA con- 
sistently identified its objectives, developed a plan for achievmg them, and docu- 
mented all action. No matter the outcome at each step, all preceding actions were 
analyzed and adjustments-made dependent upon the results. If a particular pro- 
cedure, device, or technique worked, it was employed again. If not, an alternative 
was developed and tested until a workable replacement was available. 

Returning to the classroom, we find ourselves faced with questions similar to 
those faced by NASA. If success is documented (recorded), how can it be 
repeated? How can we insure the same or better outcomes again? If failure of 
some kind was documented, how can it be avoided next year? How can we change 
the program to avoid that failure? 

As with NASA, the answer lies in the information available regarding what 
took place prior to the outcome observed. What occurred between blast-off and 
splash-down? If we can maintain a record of the critical or major decisions made 
and actions employed, we enhance our chances of repeating success and avoiding 
failures. Our discussion of a Comprehensive Record-Keeping System is devoted to 
the goal of systematic instructional improvement. Although the Basic System in 
the preceding chapter allows for documentation of outcomes (effects or con- 
sequences), it provides little information to serve as a basis for analyzing the 
instructional program itself (probable causes or antecedent events). 

Returning to our model of the instructional process, we note that the Basic 
System speaks to the question of objectives or intentions versus outcomes or 
successes. See Figure 1 1. Use of that system, whether applied to instruction or the 
space program, always requires clear identification of objectives and careful 
observation and recording of the outcomes. 

Between objectives and outcomes lies program. A program can be described 
as a series of events that represent our hypotheses (hunches) about how to best 
reach the objectives. Metaphorically, we are dealing with a black box and, un- 
fortunately, one that seldom gets opened, analyzed, or tinkered with. Our conten- 
tion is that systematic program improvement depends upon how completely we 
can open that box and examine what goes on inside. A Comprehensive Record- 
Keeping System can allow us to begin such an examination. 

A Comprehensive System, once operating, becomes a data bank, with 
information continuously tlowing in. Both day-to-day and long-term instructional 
decisions are based on tlie inferences we draw from it. We can use the data being 
recorded during the year to guide our decisions regarding the best instructional 
experiences for each student. At the end of the term, the data bank allows us to 
conduct a comprehensive analysis of the instructional program, leading to deci- 
sions regarding revision of the program. 

Two basic categories of information must be collected in order to have a 
usable data bank: (1) information about the learner (diagnosis), and (2) informa- 
tion about the learning experiences as completed (prescription). The type of 
information we collect for each category depends upon (1) the nature and 
characteristics of our instructional program, and (2) the developmental questions 
we want to be able to answer at the end of the term. 

The amount of information we record (comprehensiveness and level of detail) 
depends upon the above three factors and cost. Costs are of two general types: 
behavior (people time) and direct (equipment, production, storage, etc.). 
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Figure 11 

Relationship of Program to a Model, of Instruction 
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It is important to note that the ultimate record-keeping system cannot be 
presented here. Until the above matters have been dealt with in the context of a 
specific program and school, our consideration of the Comprehensive System 
must be somewhat general and advisory. 



Diagnostic Information 

Definition: Diagnosis is the process by which the condition of the 
learner at a given point in time is described in relation to certain 
factors, for the purpose of determining tliat learner's needs. 

The process of diagnosis, in an instructional setting, has been thought by 
some to be the same as the medical process from which the term is derived (i.e., a 
doctor examines the patient's symptoms and the pattern of these symptoms leads 
him to the diagnosis that a certain disease or dysfunction is present). This analogy 
is spurious, however, for it implies that diagnosis in a learning situation identifies 
or defines a knowledge ''disease" or "disorder" rather than a Specific need or 
cluster of needs, which is what actually takes place. Diagnosis in education, then, 
is more accurately viewed as a needs assessment process. In such a process, we use 
our professional skills and the instruments and techniques available to us to 
examine the present state of the learner in relation to intended learning outcomes 
or objectives, usually arrayed along a continuum or in a hierarchy. 

One weakness of the diagnostic process in education is that historically it has 
focused only on the analysis of the learner's cognitive needs, as measured by 
certain tests. A more sophisticated and comprehensive diagnosis process might 
also include a continuous assessment of the learner's interest, aptitudes, and learn- 
ing style(s). While these additions would undoubtedly add to' the complexity of 
the process, the precision and usefulness of the diagnostic information would be 
enhanced. 

The diagnostic process in education involves a consideration of three diverse 
kinds of information that lead to a prescription for learning which best meets the 
needs of the student. These three considerations are: (1) the profile of learner 
needs, (2) the structure of the learning program, and (3) the learner placement 
data. 



Profile of Learner Needs 

Each learner exists in a complex milieu, subject to the interaction of many 
factors and forces. Socio-economic level, family stability, peer relationships, and 
health are elements which have been shown to correlate with an individual's 
ability to learn. No comprehensive or reliable process now exists that assesses and 
considers these factors in diagnosing learning needs. It is imperative that our 
increased professional skiir and personal sensitivity provide for consideration of 
these factors in some way as part of the needs-assessment process. At the very 
minimum, we should be aware that diagnosis in education is in an inchoate state 
of development and is not a comprehensive, precise, and consistently applied 
process. 

Most existing diagnostic processes focus only on the achievement level of the 
learner as measured by an achievement test of some sort. However, there are other 
significant elements, and many of them are amenable to relatively precise assess- 
ment. These include: 
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1 . Reading level 

2. Cognitive style 

a. concrete 

b. abstract 

3. Learning style 

a. visual 

b. auditory 

c. kinesthetic ^ 

d. mixed 

4. Need for structure 

a. prestructured programs with constant teacher guidance 

b. prestructured programs with minimum teacher guidance 

c. prestructured programs with branching activities (student's 
choice) 

d. open programs (student developed and directed) 

5. Preferred mode of instruction 

a. independent 

b. one to one 

c. small group 

d. large group. 



In addition to the foregoing, we can collect other information including the 
learner's general areas of interest, physical handicaps (if any), and other special 
needs. The more information in manageable form available, the greater the preci- 
sion of diagnosis and the greater the potential for making effective and efficient 
prescription or remediation decisions. 

Structure of the Learning Program 

Learning program is used here in a general sense to denote the sum total of 
learning activities available to the teacher in a given setting. Basically, all instruc- 
tional programs are organized in some sort of logical or developmental sequence. 
The concepts comprising any such sequence are identified and arranged in a 
teaching or learning order. We can determine the necessary level of attainment for 
any one learner through decisions that take into cor?;^ideration (a) the importance 
of any particular concept in the scheme of the cours^e^ (b) the importance of the 
course in the K- 12 educational program, and (c) i'vs impact upon the future 
learning of the student. 

In an individualized learning program, the sequence and levels of concepts, 
once determined, must be objectified so we can determine when a student has 
mastered the concept or the skill. This generally implies a test of some sort, 
though not necessarily of the paper and pencil variety. 

These components— the concept, its behavior objective, the performance cri- 
terion or test-comprise a single, general learning package. We need one of these 
packages for each concept being taught. In addition to this learning package, one 
more essential element must be included if the program is to utilize an individu- 
alized approach. The generalized learning package must be keyed to specific pre- 
scriptive alternatives (learning activities) which take into consideration the learn- 
ing needs of the individual. For example, if the Learner-Needs Profile provides 
data on the five components suggested previously (reading level, cognitive style, 
learning style, need for structure, and preferred mode of instruction), then pre- 
scriptive learnirig activities must be developed wliich take into consideration the 
various combinations of these components in treating the concept on which the 
generalized learning package is based 
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Learner Placement Data 

Given the availability of Student-Needs Profile data and tlie existence of a 
learning program structure which takes such need variations into consideration, 
there is still an additional necessary element for a complete diagnostic and pre- 
scriptive system. That element focuses on decisions about our initial placement of 
the learner and the learner's subsequent movement within our progn^m. Our 
process for providing this information consists of three phases which are, in 
ascending ord^r of generality: 

1. post-tests of performance of specific concepts or skills 

2. placement tests covering units composed of a number of gen- 
eralized learning packages (e.g., mathematics) 

3. level tests which provide an estimate of where in the sequence a 
learner should begin the placement test. 

Our development of the test of performance of skill (post-test) consists of 
assessing several items from the component packages comprising the unit. To 
develop tlie level test, we divide tlie subject matter sequence into levels according 
to the amount of time required to cover the sequence. As part of this process we 
also divide into levels the generalized learning packages, the component tests, and 
the diagnostic placement test. For each level, then, the test items within the 
diagnostic placement test are scanned and those are selected which- 

• are most representative of the level. 

• measure concepts newly introduced in the level. 

• reflect changes in the difficulty level of the concepts already pre- 
sented. 

Next, similar or parallel items are written for the level test. (Note: Tliese 
guidelines are also used when developing the diagnostic placement test from the 
package post-tests.) 

The above three kinds of information, Learner-Needs Profile, Structure of the 
Learning Program, and Learner Placement are central to the diagnostic com- 
ponent of a Comprehensive Record-Keeping System. Data of this type, when 
placed in the data bank and analyzed in light of other data in the bank, improve 
the basis upon which we make day-to-day instructional decisions. In addition, we 
will have cumulative data to use in making subsequent program improvement 
decisions. Using this information, we will be able to partially open the black box. 
Further opening of the box will be possible when records of our prescriptions (the 
learning activity decisions) are maintained. 



Prescription Information 

Definition: Prescription is the act of modifying /earning activities or 
sequences in order to accommodate the diagnosed needs of each 
learner. 

As was the case with dx^^osAs, prescription represents another term from the 
field of medicine that takes on a slightly different connotation in education. In 
education, rather than curing ills, our purpose is to help the learner grow and 
develop by attaining certain goals and objectives. Essentially, the act of prescrib- 
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ing involves a blending of our infonnation about (I ) the learner, (2) the objectives 
of the instructional program, and (3) the available learning activities. In prescrib- 
ing, we act upon available information, along with a modicum of intuition, to 
make an educated guess about the best next step in the learner's development. 
This acting upon information constitutes making a decision. We need to record 
information about this decision for later use-next day, next week, or for revising 
the program for the next term. 

Remember our example of NASA? Because they collected infonjiation about 
what is or has been done, acted upon that information (made decisions), and kept 
a record of what had been decided, tliey were able to maintain a steady drive 
toward their long-term goal. Teachers and others responsible for the results of an 
instructional program must also equip themselves to engage in similar develop- 
mental or growth process. We can accomplish this goal only when adequate 
records are kept of all critical information about learners. and the decisions made 
about them in school programs. 

'What features of a prescription decision are important is a matter that varies 
from one instructional program to another. However, we should consider the 
following for inclusion: ' 

i « 

1. The materials used or suggested, related to a particular learning 
objective or task (portions of a text, LAPs, worksheets, filmstrip) 

2. The lime for completion of each objective or learning activity (two 
hours, or three class periods, or two hours over the course of two 
weeks) 

3. The learning mode (independent study, small group, large group, 
face to face) 

4. The learning media (print, graphic, audio, combination). 

Again, we wish to reiterate the point that the specific information to be 
handled by any particular record-keeping system depends upon the information 
needs of the user, the nature of the program being operated, and the cost limits 
imposed. 

Buflding a Comprehensive Record-Keeping System 

As we noted at the beginning of this chapter, a "Comprehensive Record- 
Keeping System" is an extension of a "Basic Record-Keeping System." TTie Com- 
prehensive Record-Keeping System should provide for the recording of informa- 
tion that is germane to our program. This information will assist us in making 
decisions and provide us with a bank of data we can use to review our programs. 

Figure 12 represents one way a record of learner diagnostic information can 
be maintained. The information to be recorded is similar to that discussed earlier 
in this chapter. Again, a particular teacher or staff may well choose to modify the 
categories of information to be recorded in order to better suit the program being 
operated or the manner in which the program is operated or is to be reviewed. 
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Figure 12 
Sample Diagnosis Recording Form 
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Figure 13 illustrates the form complete with data. After studying this hypo- 
thetical data, we can draw several preliminary inferences regarding the character- 
istics of the individual learners and the group. All of these inferences will, in some 
way, influence the manner in which each learner and the group is taught. 

For example, learner 03 presents a somewhat unusual profile-low reading 
level, concrete cogniiive style, preference for structure, aural/kinesthetic learning 
style, and the tutorial mode. Test scores are not particularly deviant, plus or 
minus. A fairly safe inference we might draw from the profile is that this learner 
will make acceptable progress if the teacher provides learning activities that 
require little reading and include more interaction with concrete rather than 
abstract information. In addition, we might predict that this learner will feci most 
comfortable when the learning activities are carefuUy and clearly sequenced, 
involving as much one-to-one contact with the teacher, or others, as possible. Tlie 
information and inferences seem to take on additional validity when we later 
discover that this learner has a moderate vision deficiency. 

Lea mers 09 and 17 are each quite different from the balance of the group 
and, in some respects, different from one other. In the case of 09, we have a 
relatively young (15) male with high achievement test scores, wheceas in 1 7 we 
have (mc of the oldest learners In the group (18), a female, also with higli test 
scores. In most other respects, they are very similar to each other. Both are above 
average readers, can deal with abstractions, are productive when placed in an open 
or self-managed situation, learn successfully through aural or visual presentation, 
and prefer independent modes of learning. These two learners seem sufficiently 
successful and motivated so that we can put them on their own. 

Learner 12 presents a rather mixed profile-adequate reading ability, two 
quite different test scores, etc. We might infer that she has ability but has 
achieved erratically. Given her preference for open or self-managed structure and 
the small group or independent mode, we might hypothesize that performance 
will drop off when she is confronted with too much structure and/or large group 
situations. However, when we acquire other information, such as that dealing with 
home conditions, social life, etc., we might draw different conclusions and 
develop alternative hypotheses. 

At this point, we suggest that you study the profiles of learners 06, 11, 18, 
and 20. What inferences would you draw from each and what implications might 
they liave for you in terms of designing instruction for each? 

As a group, they ,seem to be able learners with generally adequate reading 
ability and achievement test scores (columns a and Q. In terms of cognitive style 
(column b), they seem to be equally split between those who can and those who 
cannot successfully deal with abstractions. Need for strucUire (column c) seems to 
be indicated for all but about seven learners. The amount or degree of structure 
does vary, however. As is also indicated by tested reading ability, most can learn 
successfully through the visual mode (primarily reading), with about five pre- 
ferring or performing better in the aural mode (column d). In column e, preferred 
social mode, we again have a mixed profile. Generally, there are as many indica- 
tions of preference for large and small group modes as there are for independent 
and tutorial. Yet, there are only a few who seemingly prefer the large group 
mode, and almost one-half of the students indicate preference for the small group. 

The above types of information about learners, when examined in conjunc- 
tion with placement information (entry level skill/knowledge) and the general 
design of the program, provide a basis for making some initial decisions about 
program design. In addition, it becomes part of the data base used later in the 
prcJcess of program review and revision. 
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Figure 13 

Key to Data on Sample Diagnosis Recording Form 



(a) — : Below 1 S.D. 
+: Above t S.D. 
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A: Abstract 
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SG: Structure with tpacher guidance ^ . 
SS: Structured selNsele6tfba;Smong options 
OR: Open with structured review 
OS: Open self-managed 

(d) V: Visual- 
A: Aural 

K: Kinesthetic 
AV: Aural/Visual 

(e) I: Independent 
T: Tutorial 

S: Small Group 
L: Large Group 

(f) As deciles 
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Figure 1 3 

Sample Diagnosis Form (Hypothetical Data Recorded) 
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However, there is one caution we need to be aware of and that is the matter 
of the validity and reliability of the informa^tion recorded. We don't propose a 
complete discussion of this matter laere, but a few points can be made. 

First, we must always consider ^vhether or not the data are true-that they do 
indeed reflect the characteristics or attributes reported. This is the general prob- 
lem of validity, often talked about in terms of confidence. That is, how confident 
can we be that this score or mark indicates what we think it does? 

Second, we must consider the matter of reliability of the information. Here 
the question is one of consistency. If the learner were again tested or observed, 
with the instruments used previously, would we be likely to get the same score? 
In the case of information gained through formal or informal observation, we are 
faced with the question of whether or not another person would see the same 
things as we did. Furthermore, would the same person see the same thing the next 
time. 

Thus, reliability (consistency) and validity (confidence) are two of our major 
concerns as we attempt to draw inferences or meaning from recorded informa- 
tion. Even with very reliable and valid information, we must still keep our 
inferences tentative if we wish to avoid the pitfall of a self-fulfilling prophecy 
such as: 'i conclude that this learner is of low ability, therefore, 1 will treat him 
as such." The probable result is that the student will continue to demonstrate low 
ability; we did not expect anything else. 

The other major part of our strategy to open the black box involves the 
actual design and operation of the instructional program itself. Here, our record- 
keeping task requires us to document all important decisions made and actions 
taken. Essentially, we want to gather information that will allow us to gain 
confirmation of the accuracy of our earlier predictions, as well as aid us in our 
efforts to meet the needs of each student as the program goes on. 

For example, we made certain decisions about how to approach learner 03, 
based upon our diagnostic profile. As such, these decisions represent an hypothe- 
sis that should be tested in some manner. We want to collect information that will 
enable us to say later: 'That was (or was not) a correct decision to make, because 
when the learner did "X'' his performance was '*Y.'' Systematic improvement in 
instruction comes about best when we are able to compare a decision made earlier 
to results observed later. 

We also want to be able to make cause-and-effect statements about each 
learner in our group and about our group generally. With this end in mind, we 
have stated our objectives and designed our programs on the basis of those objec- 
tives and our diagnostic data. Now, we need information about who actually did 
what, how, under what conditions, when, in what order, and with what success. 

Figure 14 illustrates one type of form we can use for these purposes.. It. is 
organized ,so that alpha/numeric codes can be used to list objectives/tasks, and 
prompts us to collect needed types of information (columns c-h) about the 
learner's completion of the tasks and objectives. Teacher observations can be 
recorded in column i. 
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Figure 1 4 

Sample Learner Progress Recording Form 
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Figures 1 5 and 16 illustrate how entries of this form may appear. The objec- 
tives for the economics course (see the preceeding chapter) are coded in column a, 
with tlie tasks associated with each listed in column b. In columns c-f, informa- 
tion related to the nature of the task completed is recorded. Columns g and h 
record the beginning and completion dates, with column i providing space for 
recording anecdotal/clarifying notes. 

We now have all the required components of a comprehensive system-objec- 
tives, diagnostic data, records of actions taken, and confirmation of outcomes. If 
designed with care and an eye toward getting the most information for the least 
costs, the instructor will have access to^information that will allow deliberate 
program development and make the annual debriefing much less of a guessing 
game. The key to success comes back again to the necessity to center our record- 
keeping procedures on our own instructional 'progra'rfl^.'Tightly focusing on our 
own program and objectives, procedures introduced here offer the possibility for 
helping us move closer to our aim of meeting the peculiar instructional needs of 
each student. 
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Figure 15 

Sample Learner Progress Recording Form 



Learner 9^ Program/Course _§2£!L Term_^!£5i 



(a) 


(b) 


(C) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


Mnecuoiai INOX60 R^crcni/cu lu 
Task or Activity Number 

(i) 


1 A 


1 














(7) Needed help w/vocabulary 




2 


1 


V 


SS 


c 


9/12 


9/13 


(6) (11) Seemed to enjoy these; 


1 B 


3 














begins them w/enthusiasm 




4 


l/T 


A 


SS 


c 


9/13 


9/17 




1 C 


5 


















6 


1 


V 




c 


9/13 


9/18 


1 


1 D 


7 


1 


V 


SS 


A 


9/18 


9/25 






8 
















1 E 


g 






SS 












10 


l/T 


V 


SS 


A 


9/20 


9/22 




1 F 


11 


S 


A/V 


SS 


C 


9/21 


9/23 






12 


















13 


















14 


















15 


















16 


















17 


















18 


















19 


















20 


















21 


















22 


















23 


















24 
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Figure 16 

Sample Learner Progress Recording Form 



Learner 12 Program/Course ^con j^^^ First 



(a) 




(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


Anecdotal Notes Referenced to . 
Task or Activity Number 

(i) 


A 

A 


1 














(o) Needed my help 




2 


1 


V 


SS 


c 


9/12 




(3) (6) with students 13. 18, 14 


B 


3 


S 


AV 


SS 


c 


9/13 


9/15 


(2) (9) Vocab., too complex 




4 
















C 


5 














— 




D 


o 
o 


AV 


SS 


A 


9/16 


9/20 




D 


7 


















Q 
O 


T 


V 


oS 


A 


9/20 


9/23 




E 


9 


1 


V 


SS 


C 


9/20 








10 
















c 

r 


1 1 


t 
I 


V 


oS 


A /I 

A/I 


9/21 








19 


















1 Q 
lo 


















1 H 


















1 


















16 


















17 


















18 


















19 


















20 


















21 


















22 


















23 


















24 
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PUTTING THE SYSTEM TO WORK 

.^.^ Anyone who has made an attempt to change personal behavior (smoking, 
biting fingernails, slouching posture, etc.) knows that staying with the program is 
difficult. The deep commitment, sincere desire, and high excitement character- 
izing the early phase of such an undertaking soon diminish. What began as a higli 
priority sUps to a not-so-high priority. Many personal reform efforts ultimately 
fail to achieve any persistent change of the targeted bad behavior, and all too soon 
smoking, fingernail biting, or slouching make an unwanted reappearance. 

In addition to personal mannerisms, the professional lives of educators tend 
to. re-affirm habits of long standing, whether good or bad. Educational innova- 
tion's graveyard is Uttered with good practices that*Were'discarded"because the-^ 
physical or psychological effort-to-payoff ratio came into question. Frequently 
September's enthusiastic commitment to procedure "A" becomes November's 
rampant suspicions about the real value of procedure "A." Teacher-kept records, 
particularly in individualized instructional programs, epitomize this cycle. 

!n the case of record-keeping procedures in individualized programs, early 
enthusiasm for gathering all information too frequently leads to a paperwork 
jungle that prompts a frustrated abandonment of the entire enterprise. To protect 
themselves from living out this unhappy scenario, teachers need to consider a 
systematic approach for determining how much of their energies will be con- 
sumed by record-keeping tasks in any individualized instructional system they are 
contemplating. 

In devising a set of decision rules to follow in adopting a given record-keeping 
procedure, efficiency must be the central concern. If the record-keeping system 
adopted yields valued information and is not a burden to maintain, it will be con- 
tinued and refined-as well as the individualized instruction program it supports. 
On the other hand, even if the system yields valued information, it will fall from 
use if it is a burden to maintain. Once initial interest in the system fades and the 
system is no longer regarded as an exciting novelty, inefficient record keeping 
becomes a daily task that tlie teacher will or would like to skip. 

Efficiency of record-keeping systems results when decisions are made that 
optimize relationships between (1) benefits desired, and (2) available teacher 
time. For example, a miserly allocation of teacher time clearly will prove to be 
inadequate should a lengthy list of benefits be desired. On the other hand, should 
desired benefits be few in number and easily obtained, a decision to set aside a 
large block of teacher time for record keeping represents an indefensible time cost 
that more responsibly would be allocated to other instructional tasks. Clearly 
teachers do not have time to keep records on all matters of professional interest. 
Priorities in terms of desired benefits must be established. Time must be 
husbanded and allocated to record-keeping tasks clearly capable of providing high 
priority information. 

Information benefits that are important enough to warrant investment of 
teacher record-keeping time can be derived from the performance objectives that 
guide a given unit of work. Each performance objective specifies desired learner 
behaviors and criteria for successful achievement. These behaviors and achieve- 
ment criteria suggest certain information needs that can be met by the outputs or 
information benefits of tlie record-keeping systems. 

Information needs capable of being derived directly from the language of a 
given performance objective ran be designated as high importance needs. Higli 
importance needs are needs for which information benefits from the record- 
keeping system are a must. 
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Information needs that cannot be derived directly from the language of a 
given performance objective but which can be inferred from the general universe 
of concern delimited by that objective can be classified as moderate-importance 
needs. Moderate-importance needs are needs for which information benefits from 
the record-keeping system are desirable but not a must. 

As an example of how a distinction might be made between must have and 
desirable information benefits, consider the following performance objective: 

Students in 8th-grade language arts, after reading "The Peddler of 
Bellaghadereen," will write sentences that, in every instance, will 
include a metaphor. Achievement of this objective will be measured on 
a posttest in which at least 8 out of 10 sentences will include figures of 
speech that meet the basic requirements of metaphors. 

For the purposes of organizing information into a logical framework, high- 
importance information needs derived from the language of the objective can be 
subdivided under (1) knowledge, (2) skills, and (3) hoped-for attitudes. 



Knowledge 

The lesson is directed at teaching the concept of metaphor well enough for 
learners to successfully generate examples of metaphors. Conceivably, a few stu- 
dents might have such an ability before instruction begins. Certainly a pretest 
designed to probe the learner's ability to generate examples of metaphors will be 
in order so that some are not forced to study what they already know. Records 
must be kept of learner achievement on these pretests. 

The language of the objective refers to figures of speech. An implication is 
that learners have an adequate grasp of the term. A measure of the learner's 
understanding of the term is indicated. Records reflecting the learner's per- 
formance on this measure should be maintained. 

Skills 

The language of the performance objective points to a specific stimulus 
material (^The Peddler of Bellaghadereen*'). This stimulus assumes an ability of 
the learner to read with understanding prose materials at the level of difficulty of 
'The Peddler of Bellaghadereen." Using a CLOZE procedure or another technique 
which yields a measure of the learner's capacity to read with understanding 
material at this level of difficulty, the teacher will generate information for which 
records must be maintained. 

Hoped-for Attitudes 

The stimulus material, 'The Peddler of Bellaghadereen," is a folktale. In addi- 
tion to difficulties associated with mechanical reading processes (decoding), some 
students seem to have difficulty learning concepts that are embedded in prose 
passages because they react negatively to the type of prose material they are 
required to read. While many learners enjoy folktales, for others they are an 
anathema. A rating scale according to which learners are assigned a preference 
rating for folktales as opposed to other prose forms (travel stories, biography, 
mysteries, etc.) miglit provide helpful information. Records of individual young- 
ster's ratings would be kept. 
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Summarizing, in terms of high-importance needs derived directly from the 
language of the performance objective, the following information benefits must 
accrue from the record-keeping system : 

1. Information about degree of understa?idi?j§ of ihe term metaphor. 

2. Information about degree of understJsinfeg di the term figure of 
speech. 

3. Information about ability to read with understanding prose written 
at the level of 'The Peddler of Bellaghadereen." 

4. Information about the learner's relative preference for folktales as 
opposed to other prose forms. * 

Record-keeping schemes that yield information benefits that respond to those 
identified as high-priority information needs have first call on available teacher 
time. Hopefully, teacher time can be expanded to the extent that all high priority 
information needs can be met. By focusing tightly on guiding performance objec- 
tives and deriving high priority needs directly from the language of those objec- 
tives, the number of high priority information needs typically can be held low 
enough to permit the teacher to keep records and generate information benefits 
without robbing time from the other necessary instructional tasks that are an 
important part of the teacher's job. 

To protect "^against the possibility of allocating too much time for record 
•keeping, it is desirable that a teacher compute the number of minutes per week he 
or she regularly allocates to these procedures before starting an individualized pro- 
gram. Once this figure has been identified, the teacher should guard against the 
temptation to expand record-keeping time beyond that figure. An individualized 
program will demand a great deal of time for materials development and inter- 
action with learners. An increase in record-keeping time must come at the expense 
of these high priority tasks. 

Once available record-keeping time has been identified, if it develops that all 
high priority information benefits of the record-keeping system can be generated 
in less time than has been allocated to the task, then there are two options. First, 
the amount of time spent in keeping records can be decreased and the amount of 
time spent on other instructional tasks can be increased. Second, additional 
records can be kept generating information benefits designed to supplement the 
basic must-have data with desirable data. These desirables, like the must-have 
information, are derived by referring to the guiding performance objective. Where- 
as the must-have information relates to the specific language of a given per- 
formance objective, desirable information is inferred more broadly from the gen- 
eral univer-sc of concern described by that objective. Taking as an example the 
performance objective cited earlier, the teacher might consider the following 
categories as instances of desirable information about which records might be 
kept: 



Knowledge 

1 . Information about specific concepts mentioned in "The 
Peddler of Bellaghadereen.'' 

2. Information about the learner's understanding of simile and 
other figures of speech. 

3. Information about the learner's ability to move beyond a 
knowledge or comprehension-level understanding of a concept 
to an application-level understanding. 
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SkOis 

1. Information about the learner's measured grade«level reading 
ability. 

2, Information about the learner's ability to use dictionary and 
odier sources to identify defining attributes of metaphor and 
other relevant concepts. 

Hoped-for Attitudes 

1. Information aboiit the learner's relative preference for reading 

as opposed to other activities. 

2. Information about the learner's ranking of language arts as 
compared to other school subjects. 

Certainly additional desirable informatibri might be added to the items listed 
above. A critical point is that desirable information ought to related to the per- 
formance objectives even though the relationship need not be so direct as in the 
case of must-have information. By linking information needs to objectives, the 
possibility of inappropriately allocating time to gathering data that may not be of 
any real value is eliminated. 

Use of performance objectives to identify needed information benefits con- 
tributes to the efficiency of the individualized instructional program. Since these 
benefits relate directly to program-related information needs, they provide logical 
bases for making decisions relating to program improvement. Less precisely 
focused record- keeping systems lose their relevance as bases for program improve- 
ment decisions. 

Individualized instructional programs rarely work out in practice exactly as 
envisioned when relevant variables were contained on paper within elegant plan- 
ning models. Continuous modification of programs, once they are implemented, is 
essential. When focused and efficient record-keeping procedures are lacking, deci- 
sions intended to result in productive program changes must go forward from an 
inadequate information base. But, when record-keeping procedures are'^in place 
^tte t d^^^ from guiding performance objective, the potential is there for making 
grounded decisions that can assure that individualized programs function in the 
real world as well as in the minds of their planners. 



Building Learner Commitment to Individualized Instructional 
Programs through Record Keeping 



One of the biggest surprises many of us encounter after beginning an individu- 
alized instructional program is the resistance to the change expressed by learners. 
This situation is likely to arise when we are working with older students at the 
secondary level. 

Part of our surprise at the learner's initial lack .of enthusiasm can be traced to 
the euphoric terms with which the literature tends to describe individualized 
instructional programs. Individualized instruction frequently has been defined not 
in terms of clearly described operational components but rather in terms of its 
supposed effects. Often individualized programs are promoted as a sure tonic for a 
perfectly horrible example of educational mismanagement that is presented as 
represeriting a universe of practices termed traditional education. A result of this 
loofe advocacy of individualized instruction is the subtle implantation of an 
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expectation that we teachers have only to develop a program labeled individu- 
alized instniction to assure ourselves of classes peopled by eager, highly motivated 
learners. When this happy situation does not develop, we sometimes become 
frustrated with the whole concept of individualized instruction and beat a hasty 
retreat to more familiar practices. 

Such a reaction is unfortunate for two reasons. First, if Ave allow ourselves to 
be satisfied with the fuzzy descriptions of individualized instruction as presented 
in much of the promotional literature, we will be left with a very poor focus for 
instructional planning. When our program does not work, we are not well- 
equloped to analyze specific deficiencies because individual program elements 
have l>oen ill-defined. A simple personal insistence that program elements be 
cleiiriy and purposefully defined before 'launch day" will add a valuable element 
of sesjurity. Such a procedure ensures that when (or more appropriately iO 
disa^j^-.T '.trikes, vye will be able to identify the deficient program element rather 
than despair that the entire program is bankrupt. 

A second problem has to do with our expectation that learners will respond 
positively to our new program. Tliat expectation is clearly inappropriate, particu- 
larly when we are working with older youngsters. It is human nature to prize 
success. Higlr school students who have been earning A's and B's in the old pro- 
gram are likely to have developed a commitment to that program because their 
success in that situation has reinforced the self-image of being a competently 
coping human being. When a new program such as individualized instruction is 
introduced, the student who has achieved satisfying personal success in the old 
program may well feel threatened and is likely to ask, "Can I make it under this, 
new system?'' The learner who develops any doubts at all about his or her ability 
to perform well in the new program is likely to resist the change and urge a return 
to the old way. 

We should not be surprised, then, by an initial lack of enthusiasm for a newly 
introduced individualized instructional program. While sensitive to the probability 
that the problem will arise, we should not be indifferent to it and assume that, 
given the passage of time, it will cure itself. We need to workxonsciously to make 
our learners comfortable with our new procedures. One of the most effective 
methods for achieving this objective involves a gradual phase-in of an individu- 
alized instructional program. Gradualism that promotes adjustment by calling on 
learners to make only a few increments of change results in a greatly diminished 
resistance to new procedures because elements of the more familiar system remain 
in view at the same time components of the new system are being learned. 

Another fine tactic for developing the learner's commitment to an individu- 
alized instructional program centers on the practice of involving learners in the 
record-keeping process. As learners become more thorouglily immersed in the pro- 
gram, they are better able to understand it. More importantly, as psychologists 
tell us, people who understand a situation well believe they are able to exert more 
personal control over that situation. It is precisely at the point when learners 
come to understand that they have at least as much control over learning out- 
comes in a new individualized instructional program as in the old traditional pro- 
gram that the threat of the new program disappears and an emotional commit- 
ment to individualized instruction begins to build. 

In addition to enhancing the learner's faith in individualized instructional pro- 
grams, the practice of involving students in record keeping is directed toward pro- 
moting an understanding that individual learners, themselves, must play an active 
role in tlieir education. When instructional objectives and learning activities are 
clearly specified and learners are provided with record-keeping devices to chart 
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their own progress, the view that assessments of achievement are capricious 
judgments of the teacher will not stand. Each learner has contrary evidence. 
Achievement, or the lack of achievement, comes to be seen by the learner as the 
consequence of his or her own behavior. 

From the standpoint of the teacher, encouraging learners to participate- in the 
record-keeping process saves valuable time that can be expended more efficiently 
on other instructional tasks. For the learner, participation in record keeping 
assures that knowledge of results will be available sooner than would be possible 
were the teacher, alone, to keep all records for all learners. Itls a principle of 
learning psychology that learning is more efficient when immediate results of past 
learning experiences are available. 

Specific types of records that learners might be expected to keep will vary 
according to the age of the youngsters with whom we are working. With very 
young pupils, we might wish to consider using a ticketing procedure. Let us 
suppose, for example, that we were teaching a unit for which we had identified 
three major goals and given instnictional objectives for each goal. For the purpose 
of maintaining records for ourselves, we might set up a large chart such as the one 
in Figure 1 7. The chart could be prepared either on a large sheet of butcher paper 
or on a smaller sheet for inclusion in a grade book. 

With primary grades youngsters, our objectives are likely to be designed so 
that they can be accomplished in a relatively short time. Without some kind of an 
efficient record-keeping system, we may soon be inundated with paper work. One 
possibilil^y for extricating ourselves from this possibility involves our using pupils 
to help us with our record-keeping chores through the use of ticketing. 

To put this system into operation, we ask our youngsters to check in with us 
when they finish all of the work on any instructional objective, for example A-1. 
(In working with very young learners we probably would not wish to refer to any- 
thing as abstract as "A-1," but would describe the specific activity involved.) 
After a quick check to see that the work had been completed properly, we would 
^ve the student a ticket. The pupil would be. told to write his or her name on one 
side of the ticket. On the other side, we would quickly jot down the number of 
the completed objective and initial it. An example of how such a ticket might 
look is presented in Figure 18. 

Fqt the purpose of holding their tickets, each student should be provided 
with a large 8" x 1 1" manila envelope. After we initial a ticket, we would tell 
each one to take the ticket and put it inside a big ticket envelope. For the 
moment, our record-keeping task would be over. 

At varying intervals, perhaps once every four of five days, we can take a few 
minutes of class time to cheek on progress througli the objectives. We do this by 
asking people with, for example, all five of the "A'' tickets to come forward. We 
can follow a similar procedure for the five ''B'' and the five tickets. (With 
very young children, an alternate approach is to color code tickets. For example, 
purpose for *'A'' objectives, green for "B" objectives, orange for "C" objectives. If 
we used such a system, we could begin by asking, Will everyone who has five 
purple tickets bring them to me?) 

Each youngster who had the appropriate tickets would exchange them for a 
large colored star. For instance, five ''A'' tickets would be exchanged for a purple 
star, five ^'B'' tickets for a green star, and tlve '*C' tickets for an orange star. The 
students would be asked to paste their stars on the outside of their large ticket 
envelopes. 



Figure 17 

Example of a Master Record-Keeping Sheet 



Peter A. 


A 

1 2 3 4 5 


B 

1 2 3 4 5 


C 

1 2 3 4 5 
































Bobby B. 
































firank C. 
































IrisiD. 
































Norena E, 
































KarlF. 
































Karen G. 
































Quenton H. 

































Figure 1 8 
Examples of Learner Tickets 



front of ticket 




back of ticket 
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Figure 1 9 

Examples of Learners* Ticket Envelopes 



Pe+er A 



TICKETS 




purple 



green 




purple — I 



orange 
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When we have some slack time, we can take a look at the individual ticket 
envelopes. Information recorded there in the form of stars on the outside and 
remaining tickets inside can be transferred to the master record-keeping sheet. We 
might see two envelopes like Figure 19. 

It is clear, because of the purple and green stars, that Peter A. has completed 
all of the "A" and the "B" objectives. Opening the envelope, we note he has 
received tickets for objectives C-1, C-2, and C-3 indicating that they have been 
accomplished. 

Bobby B.'s envelope and its purple and orange stars tells us that he has met all 
of the "A" and "C" objectives. Opening the envelope, we note that there are 
tickets for objectives B-1 and B-2. 

On our master record-keeping sheet, we would log information for Peter A. 
and Bobby B. as on Figure 20. 

The ticketing procedure may seem a bit cumbersome. There may be a tempta- 
tion to avoid the necessity for developing large quantities of potentially messy 
small pieces of paper (the tickets). Further, it would be possible to avoid the 
ticketing altogether and have youngsters simply mark their progress on the master 
record-keeping sheet (See Figure 17).. Why then is ticketing recommended? 

Young children are motivated by objects they can handle. Tickets are some- 
thinjz they can manipulate. Additionally, the necessity for students to maintain 
personal control of tlieir tickets until the tickets are called for promotes responsi- 
bility. Finally, the procedure of requiring students to accumulate five tickets 
before a star is awarded is designed to help them develop an appreciation for 
longer term goals, moving them away from a desire for immediate gratification. 
Certainly, the ticketing procedure does involve a lot of teacher preparation, but 
we believe that some rea! instructional benefits will accrue to the students that 
simply would not bo a part of a procedure if they were asked only to check off 
progress on a master record-keeping sheet. 

With somewhat older students, we might consider the use of 3" x 5" cards 
and slip-pockets of tlie sort us'ialfy found in library books. One slip-pocket for 
each member of the class can be attached to a large piece of cardboard. Figure 21 
oliistrates one possibility for arranging the jiHp-pockets for each student. 

Each 3'' X 5" card can be prepared to include goals and instructional objec- 
tives. On completing an instructional objective the student can pull his or her card 
ard bring it to the teacher to be initialed. A sample card miglit look something 
iike Figure 22. 

We can look at these cards from time to tin-e and transfer information to our 
master record-keeping chart. 

When we work with older students, particularly those in junior and senior 
high schools, we are confronted with a situation characterized by different classes 
of students using the same instructional space at various times througliout the 
school day. Because students of diss age move from room to room, record-keeping 
forms which they keep themselves are most useful when they can be carried by 
the studept'j. A simple procedure for devising a form of this type involves nothing 
more thai: generating a device that can be printed on pre-punched paper. Students 
can put these furms in two or three-ringed binders and ^^arry them along with 
their books from class to class. An example of such a form is depicted on Figure 
23. 

For some more mature students, the approval section on the form may be dis- 
regarded and the students, themseWes, permitted to fill in the date-completed 
section as a log of their personal progress. As teachers, we can collect these stu- 
dent-kept form:; from time to time for the purpose of recording the data on our 
master charts. 
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Figure 21 
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Example of a Holder for 3" x 5" Learner Progress Cards 



Adams 



W 1^ 



Baker 



Carn 



Dodd 



Eng 



Fall 



Glre 



Hunt 



lies 



Jenks 



Krup 



Linn 



Munt 



Norr 



Olds 



Park 



Quig 



Riff 



Sims 



Tarr 



6^ 



ERIC 
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Figure 22 

Example of a 3" x 5" Learner Progress Card 



ADAMS 




OBJECT lyhD 


APPROyAL 


D Alt 




1 




2/1 


A 

A 


2 


ma. 


Z/A 


3 




2./ 9 


~ -4- 








5 








1 


ma 


2./7 


B 


2 




2-/(5 




3 




2.//6 ' 




4 




Z/10 




5 




2./Z\ 




1 






r. 


- ■ 2.-'- ■■- 






3 




2./2.4 


4- 












2/20 




6 




2./2.7 
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Figure 23 

Progress Monitoring Form Maintained by Learner 



J. ADAM S ' . 


OBJECTIVES 


TASKS 


COMPLETED 


APPROVAL 


A 


1 ! 






1 Z 


-2/4 




B 


1 / 


2/5 






2/P 




3 


2/P 




4 


2/12 


ma 


6 


2/(3 


MX _ 


C 


f 






2 






d> 






D 


I 






Z 








3 








4 







1 
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Models of learner-kept record forms introduced here represent only examples 
of what can be done. Each of us has unique informational needs. Likewise, our 
learners vary dramatically in terms of abilities to cope with self-kept records. We 
need to develop procedures that help us to get necessar>' information and that can 
be used with ease by students in our classes. 

Security of Data 

Regardless of the ages of the learners with whom we work, we need to pro- 
vide for security of our data. The vast majority of students will neither interest 
themselves in nor disturb our records. However, when we work with large num- 
bers of students, we likely will have a small number who, given the opportunity to 
do so, might deface or otherwise alter recorded information. 

One solution to this problem involves keeping master class-data sheets in a 
room that is' off limits to learners. Locks on files containing folders with progress 
records are recommended. As a rule of thumb, we should keep records out of 
public view except at those times when we ourselves or our learners, at our 
behest, are recording new information. 

The nature of the specific responses we make to the problem is not nearly so 
important as is our recognition that the problem does exist and must be seriously 
addressed. We cannot allow the actions of a very small minority of irresponsible 
individuals to disrupt the record maintenance system. Such actions could under- 
mine the credibility of our program in both the eyes of the larg^rnajority of our, 
learners and of the building administration. Only through a'seoi re record-keeping 
system can we be assured that rewards are a direct result of performance and not 
a result of an unauthorized manipulation of our data. 

In Defense of Learner-Kept Records 

Learner-kept records form a highly desirable component of a record-keeping 
system designed to support an individualized instnictional program. Hopefully, 
the examples introduced here will be useful starting places as we attempt to assess 
our own needs and the backgrounds and competencies of our own learners. The 
ultimate form that the learner-kept record assumes is much less important than 
the benefits gained by the learners as they go through the process of keeping track 
of their own development and progress. As a promoter of individual responsi- 
bility, self-kept records make clear to students the consequences of their own 
actions. A systematic building toward that sort of personal accountability repre- 
.sents a contribution to personal development that merits promoting. 

Conclusion 

In this chapter guidelines for making costs-benefits decisions about record 
keeping procedures were described and steps for building toward learner participa- 
tion in record keeping werrin troduced. Our hope has been to provide a practical 
framework for the design, operation, and monitoring of a record-keeping system 
that provides needed information, requires a relatively modest expenditure of 
teacher time, and promotes learner responsibility througli active participation in 
the process. 

We hiive provided examples which have varied in focus and in complexity. As 
a final thouglit, we would reiterate the theme that no standard record-keeping 
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system exists that can be applied successfully to all individualized instructional 
settings. Recognizing this reality, we must avoid asking a general question such as, 
Is this a good record-keeping system? The goodness of any system cannot be 
judged independent of the program and people it must serve. 

Goodness for record keeping, systems is contextual. A system is good or bad 
(or somewhere in between) only in terms of how it operates in a given instruc- 
tional setting. What is required of us, then, is the courage to look not to external 
authority for a ^respectable set of procedures but to the unique demands of our 
own instructional situation. We must make the tough decision regarding what we 
need, what we desire, what we can give, and what will work. 

Confident in our professional ability to identify the personal and general 
environmental characteristics of our own classrooms, we can develop our own 
good record-keeping systems. When we can accept the need to validate the worth 
of our record-keeping system by checking it against the demands of our own 
instRictional context, we will develop an increasingly valuable and efficient sys- 
tem for collecting and using student progress information. Out of such a plan of 
action can develop programs, supported by responsible record-keeping systems, 
that make sensitivity to individual differences a day-to-day reality rather than a 
fuzzy theme of convention orators and faculty room bravado. As educators with a 
heavy emotional commitment to the nuts-and-bolts of education as well as to 
over-arching theory, we support efforts to develop well-defined operational pro- 
cedures from prescriptions of a more general nature. Hopefully, the suggestions 
presented here represent a step in that direction. 
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